"CURTIS"

Curtis-Bennett capitalized his misfortune and made it into
a joke for Court and Congress.

As if in character for this man of many opposites, he
chose to become adept, in his youth, in the sport that
would appear to be least appropriate for a man of his
build. Cycle-racing was the sport at which he excelled,
later to be replaced by the enthusiasm of a pioneer for
motoring. But in 1900, when he had passed from Radley
to Trinity College, Cambridge, he was a tall, slim figure,
the aquiline nose and the high forehead giving him good,
looks of an unusual kind. Early school-days had been
.marked by occasional brilliance, but when (like all great
men) he ran away from his preparatory school with his
younger brother, and arrived forlorn and penniless in
London, he was too upset by childish adversity to be sent
back. Radley brought him few prizes during the two
years he was there, and when he was up at Cambridge
he had his mind only on the near future when he would
wear wig and gown. His father was then Magistrate at
Marylebone (later to be Chief Magistrate at Bow Street)
and it was fairly obvious which way his steps would turn.
His parents were not wealthy, and he had the further
knowledge that whatever material success he was to have
would be by his own making.

His father was the youngest son of the vicar of Kelvedon
in Essex, and came of a family which, for nearly 200 years,
held various benefices in that county. At the Bar he had
had a considerable practice though not in the criminal courts,
and became a Magistrate in 1886 and presided in turn at
West London, Marylebone, Westminster and Bow Street,
and at the end of his life was the best-known Magistrate on